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Plenty of sunshine. Cold. Highs sin¬ 
gle digits to middle 10s. Mostly clear 
tonight. Very cold. Lows -10s to -sin¬ 
gle digits. Partly to mostly sunny to¬ 
morrow. Weather map, Page A14. 
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All Bundled Up for 2018 

New Years Eve revelers in Times Square braved temperatures in the teens. The record low for the ball drop, set in 1917, was 1 degree. 


V.A. Doctors Say Rating Push Hurts Patient Care 


Some States 


Earning Wages 
For Pyongyang 
Within Poland 

Hosting Laborers From 
an Outcast State 


This article is by Peter S. Good¬ 
man, Choe Sang-Hun and Joanna 
Berendt. 

POLICE, Poland — At an iso¬ 
lated shipyard on Poland’s Baltic 
coast, men in coveralls used weld¬ 
ing torches under a cold drizzle, 
forging an oil tanker for a 
customer in the Netherlands. The 
scene was unremarkable, save for 
the provenance of a dozen of the 
workers. 

“Yes, we are from the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea,” 
one of them said. “We have been 
here quite a while.” Then he hur¬ 
ried away, alarm seizing his face. 

Four other welders confirmed 
that they were also from North 
Korea, the pariah state threat¬ 
ening the United States and much 
of East Asia with nuclear weap¬ 
ons. They, too, then scampered off. 

For decades, North Korea has 
dispatched laborers to points 
around the globe, engaging tens of 
thousands in logging, mining and 
construction ventures while ta¬ 
king a hefty slice of their earnings. 
The United States has sought to 
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A man outside a dormitory for 
North Korean shipyard work¬ 
ers in Skolwin, Poland. 


shut down this enterprise, lobby¬ 
ing other countries to eject the 
workers and eliminate a source of 
hard currency for the North Kore¬ 
an economy. 

But the continued presence of 
these workers in Poland — a 
NATO ally at the heart of the Eu¬ 
ropean Union — underscores how 
difficult it is to fully sever North 
Korea from the global economy, 
even as the nation accelerates ef¬ 
forts to build a nuclear missile ca¬ 
pable of striking the United 
States. 

In December, the United Na¬ 
tions Security Council adopted a 
resolution requiring all countries 
to expel North Korean workers 
within two years. The resolution, 
which followed the North’s launch 
of a new intercontinental ballistic 
missile in November, also im¬ 
posed a sharp cut in oil shipments 
to the nation. 

On Thursday, President Trump 
accused China of allowing fuel to 
be smuggled into North Korea, 
saying Beijing had been caught in 
the act. The assertion came amid 
reports of secret ship-to-ship 
Continued on Page A6 


By DAVE PHILIPPS 

ROSEBURG, Ore. - An 81- 
year-old veteran hobbled into the 
emergency room at the rural Vet¬ 
erans Affairs hospital here in De¬ 
cember, malnourished and dehy¬ 
drated, his skin flecked with ul¬ 
cers and his ribs broken from a fall 
at home. 

A doctor examining the veteran 
— a 20-year Air Force mechanic 
named Walter Savage who had 
been living alone — decided he 
was in no shape to care for himself 
and should be admitted to the hos¬ 
pital. A second doctor running the 
inpatient ward agreed. 


Some May Have Been 
Denied Admission to 
Protect Score 


But the hospital administration 
said no. 

Though there were plenty of 
empty beds, records show that a 
nurse in charge of enforcing ad¬ 
ministration restrictions said Mr. 
Savage was not sick enough to 
qualify for admission to the hospi¬ 
tal. He waited nine hours in the 
emergency room until, finally, he 


was sent home. 

“The doctors were mad; the 
nurses were mad,” said Mr. Sav¬ 
age’s son-in-law, Mark Ridimann. 
“And my dad, he was mad, too. He 
kept saying, ‘I’ve laid my life on 
the line, two years in Vietnam, and 
this is what I get?”’ 

The denial appeared to be part 
of an attempt by members of the 
Roseburg Veterans Administra¬ 
tion Medical Center to limit the 
number of patients it admitted to 
the hospital in an effort to lift its 
quality-of-care ratings. 

Fewer patients meant fewer 
chances of bad outcomes and bet¬ 
ter scores for a ranking system 
Continued on Page A12 


Trying to Ease 
Tax Law’s Jolt 


By BEN CASSELMAN 

Democrats in high-cost, high- 
tax states are plotting ways to do 
what their states’ representatives 
in Congress could not: blunt the 
impact of the newly passed Re¬ 
publican tax overhaul. 

Governors and legislative lead¬ 
ers in New York, California and 
other states are considering legal 
challenges to elements of the law 
that they say unfairly single out 
parts of the country. They are 
looking at ways of raising revenue 
that aren’t penalized by the new 
law. And they are considering 
changing their state tax codes to 
allow residents to take advantage 
of other federal tax breaks — in ef¬ 
fect, restoring deductions that the 
tax law scaled back. 

One proposal would replace 
state income taxes, which are no 
longer fully deductible under the 
new law, with payroll taxes on em¬ 
ployers, which are deductible. An¬ 
other idea would be to allow resi¬ 
dents to replace their state income 
tax payments with tax-deductible 
charitable contributions to their 
state governments. 

Such ideas may sound far¬ 
fetched. And until recently, they 
were mostly the province of tax 
professors and bloggers. But they 
are now getting serious consider¬ 
ation in state capitols where some 
lawmakers see the Republican 
law as a thinly veiled assault on 
parts of the country that typically 
Continued on Page A13 


ACTIVISTS EXPLOIT 
EFFORT TO EXPOSE 
SEX HARASSMENT 


MONEY TRAILS ACCUSERS 


Concern That Movement 
Could Be Harmed by 
Political Partisans 


By KENNETH P. VOGEL 

WASHINGTON — As the 
# MeToo movement to expose sex¬ 
ual harassment roils the nation’s 
capital, political partisans are ex¬ 
ploiting the moment, raising hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars to 
support accusers who come for¬ 
ward with charges against Presi¬ 
dent Trump and members of Con¬ 
gress, even amid questions about 
their motivation. 

As accusations take on a parti¬ 
san tint, activists and lawyers fear 
that such an evolution could dam¬ 
age a movement that has shaken 
Hollywood, Silicon Valley, media 
suites in New York and the hall¬ 
ways of Congress — and has taken 
down both a Democratic fund¬ 
raiser, Harvey Weinstein, and a 
conservative stalwart, Bill 
O’Reilly. 

“There is a danger in this envi¬ 
ronment that unsophisticated in¬ 
dividuals who have been abused 
by powerful people could be ex¬ 
ploited by groups seeking parti¬ 
san advantage, or by lawyers 
seeking a moment in the lime¬ 
light,” said Debra Katz, a Wash¬ 
ington lawyer who has brought 
sexual harassment cases against 
politicians from both parties. 

The lawyers and operatives be¬ 
hind the most politically charged 
cases brush off those concerns. 

“I approach this with a pure 
heart,” said Jack Burkman, a flam¬ 
boyant Republican lawyer known 
for right-wing conspiracy theories 
who is seeking to represent sexual 
harassment victims. “I don’t want 
to see it politicized, even though, 
in a democracy, you see the poli¬ 
tical weaponization of every¬ 
thing.” 

Gloria Allred, a high-profile 
women’s rights lawyer and Demo¬ 
cratic donor, is raising money to 
fund a lawsuit against Mr. Trump 
by a woman who says he sexually 
assaulted her. The woman, Sum¬ 
mer Zervos, has filed a defama¬ 
tion suit against the president that 
could force Mr. Trump to respond 
to sexual misconduct accusations 
made in the closing weeks of the 
campaign by a raft of women. 

And a nonprofit group founded 
by the Democratic activist David 
Brock, which people familiar with 
the arrangements say secretly 
spent $200,000 on an unsuccessful 
effort to bring forward accusa¬ 
tions of sexual misconduct 
against Mr. Trump before Election 
Day, is considering creating a 
fund to encourage victims to bring 
forward similar claims against 
Republican politicians. 

Activists on the right are also in¬ 
volved. In November, the Trump¬ 
backing social media agitator 
Mike Cernovich offered to pay 
$10,000 for details of any congres- 
Continued on Page A15 
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Walter Savage, 81, an Air Force veteran, was turned away from a V.A. hospital in Roseburg, Ore. 


Signs Posted on a Warehouse Wall Tell Inmates They re Loved 


By ANNIE CORREAL 

Maria stood outside the Metro¬ 
politan Detention Center in Sun¬ 
set Park, Brooklyn, on a recent 
evening, looking up. The jail 
loomed above, a concrete bulwark 
more than a dozen stories high 
and lined in narrow windows. Be¬ 
hind one of them was her hus¬ 
band. 

Maria, who wished to be identi¬ 
fied only her first name because of 
her husband’s notoriety, had been 
standing there for hours. She had 
flown in from Bogota, Colombia, 
for the weekend, only to learn she 
would not be allowed inside. 


The sun was going down and it 
was time to go; she had a flight to 
catch. But first, she went to her 
rental car and pulled out what 
looked like a rolled-up poster and 
some packing tape. “A little mes¬ 
sage for my husband,” said Maria, 
33, in Spanish, walking over to a 
warehouse across from the jail. 

A section of the wall had been 
covered in signs. “Happy Father’s 
Day Chris B.” “Happy Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Luchie.” “I Love You Payroll.” 
“Stay Strong Hubberz. We Got 
This.” There were signs in Span¬ 
ish, posters in Hebrew. Some were 
handwritten and covered in tape 
to protect them from the ele¬ 
ments. Others were printed on du¬ 


rable plastic. They hung amid 
scraps of tape, deflated balloons 
and the tattered remnants of even 
older signs. 

Maria’s sign said, in pink 
marker, “Te amo, Gordo.” “I love 
you, Big Guy.” 

Around 1,750 inmates — mainly 
men — are held at the Metropoli¬ 
tan Detention Center, a federal jail 
on the Brooklyn waterfront. Most 
of the inmates are awaiting trial or 
sentencing in federal cases. The 
jail has housed drug dealers, mob¬ 
sters, operatives for A1 Qaeda and 
extradited drug traffickers from 
Colombia, like Maria’s husband. 

But inmates’ families are also 
bound to the jail, where they pay 


weekly visits and gather to cele¬ 
brate birthdays and holidays — 
and, lately, to post signs. 

The signs are clustered at one 
end of the low-slung warehouse 
that faces the detention center, on 
29 th Street. There is no formal 
system behind the effort, no Face- 
book group. Like Maria, who said 
she had noticed the signs during a 
previous visit, relatives see them 
and come back with their own. It’s 
a gesture of last resort. 

A spokeswoman for Herman 
Quay, the jail’s warden, said in an 
email that the jail was concerned 
about the posters only if they af¬ 
fected “the security or orderly 
Continued on Page A20 
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Jeffrey, 17, and his brother Jason, 8, looked up at the Metropoli¬ 
tan Detention Center in Brooklyn before visiting their father. 



NATIONAL All-15 

Colorado Deputy Is Shot Dead 

A barricaded gunman fired more than 
100 rounds, striking five officers, one 
fatally, in a suburb of Denver. PAGE A12 

Man Killed in ‘Swatting’ Hoax 

A fake report of a hostage situation led 
to the death of an innocent man at the 
hands of the police. page A15 


NEW YORK A16-20 

Small, Nimble and Lifesaving 

The Fire Department is using golf-cart- 
like vehicles to slip through the gridlock 
of Midtown Manhattan. PAGE A17 

Overwhelmed by Generosity 

Officials had to turn away donations 
after an outpouring of support for the 
victims of a Bronx fire, the deadliest in 
New York in a quarter-century. PAGE A16 


BUSINESS DAY Bl-4 

Tax Carrot With Consequences 

A 20 percent tax deduction for setting 
oneself up as a business may erode gig 
workers’ benefits and security. PAGE Bl 



INTERNATIONAL A4-10 

The Youngest Survivors 

For the Rohingya children who have 
fled Myanmar, hunger, disease and a 
mental health crisis await. page aio 

Deadly Restaurant Fire in India 

At least 14 people died after flames 
engulfed two eateries in an upscale 
neighborhood of Mumbai. PAGE A8 


ARTS Cl-10 

GIFs of Love, and Snark 

Amanda Hess studied how people in 
five countries use the video clips to 
show emotions. GIFs can reflect points 
of national identification, and reveal 
attitudes on gender and race, page Cl 

Summing Up 2017, in Steps 

An acrobatic Paris art installation that 
featured stairs, a trampoline and enti¬ 
tled men helps explain the year gone 
by, Wesley Morris writes. (A clue: It 
ties in with sexual harassment.) PAGE Cl 


EDITORIAL, OP-ED A18-19 

Tom Brokaw page ai9 



SPORTSMONDAY Dl-6 

Patriots Clinch No. 1 Seed 

Tom Brady and New England took the 
A.F.C.’s top playoff spot by beating the 
Jets. Pittsburgh, the No. 2 seed, edged 
Cleveland, which finished 0-16. PAGE D3 




















































































